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about one hundred and sixty -eight stanzas. Fifth, 
Bojardo's Orlando innamorato, rifatto da Fran- 
cesco Berni (cf. the Milan 1867 edition), which 
follows appropriately its predecessor. About forty- 
eight stanzas are given, enough to enable one to 
contrast Berni' s effort with that of Bojardo, whose 
poem, it is Gaspary's opinion, "Berni diluted." 
Sixth, Ariosto's Orlando furioso (editions of P. 
Papini, Florence, 1903, H. Komizi, Milan, 1901, 
G. Casella, Florence, 1877) followed by : Seventh, 
Tasso's Gerusalemme liberata (cf. Sanson! edition, 
Florence, 1890). Because of their importance, 
there can be hardly any question in regard to the 
propriety of giving the greater part of the space 
comprised in this volume of nearly seven hundred 
pages to these two authors. The question is likely 
to arise to which to assign the more space. The 
editors have allotted 224 pages to Ariosto, about 
896 stanzas ; to Tasso, 147 pages, or about 588 
stanzas. In the writer's opinion, the editors have 
made no mistake in allotting for American stu- 
dents the larger share to Ariosto. His spontaneity, 
fecundity of invention, and easy style make him a 
favorite in the class-room. Be the excellence of 
the Gerusalemme liberata what it may, it is, indeed, 
very great, its artificiality compared with the natu- 
ralness of Ariosto' s poem produces a no uncertain 
effect in forming the opinion of the average student 
as to which of the two poems is the more readable. 

The Notes which follow these well-chosen selec- 
tions from the Italian poets comprise 121 pages. 
Besides elucidating the difficulties met with in 
translating, they have the particular merit of 
emphasizing the human side of the poems by 
bringing out what most has interested scholars 
with regard to them. Allusions to Scripture, to 
Classical and modern authors abound and enable 
the student to carry out successfully the purpose 
announced by the editors in the Preface. 

Last of all, in this very considerable work of 
intrinsic merit throughout, comes a well-arranged 
and quite adequate Bibliography of general works 
and of special works covering all of the poems of 
which selections are given. More than one hun- 
dred works are mentioned, in itself a valuable 
contribution to the entire subject. 

In giving simply a notice of a volume that of 
necessity must have taken a great amount of time 
and labor to compile, the most noticeable factor of 
all should not be allowed to remain uncommented, 



that is the amount of self-sacrifice and devotion to 
the subject that has made such a book — the only 
one of its kind now before the school public — a 
reality. Eecent statistics show that there are only 
about eight colleges in the United States and 
Canada where there are more than fifteen students 
beginning Italian. The total number of students 
pursuing the subject amounts to but a little more 
than 600. There is no data at hand regarding 
the number of students pursuing Italian in second 
or third year courses. The above facts, however, 
indicate clearly how few such students are. Con- 
sequently, all the more disinterested and admirable 
in every way must be the enterprise of both editors 
and publisher that have made possible the appear- 
ance of so valuable a work. 

J. Geddes, Je. 

Boston University. 



Selections from Standard French Authors. By O. 
G. Gueelac. Boston, Ginn & Company. 

The idea of this book is a good one. Where a 
French class in college can devote only a short 
time to the language, to give them some extracts 
from the great writers cannot but be useful. In 
the present instance, however, the idea has not 
been well carried out, as I think the following will 
show. 

In the first place, the selection of authors seems 
capricious. It is hard to see why, in making se- 
lections from a limited number of "standard" 
French authors, we should include such names as 
Brueys and Palaprat (of whom the editor himself 
says that they are almost forgotten), Boursault, 
Bivarol, and Vauvenargues, and omit such names 
as About, Dumas, Lamartine, de Musset, and 
Sand, not to speak of Corneille and Racine. 

In the second place, the selections are not 
representative. From Bernardin de Saint-Pierre 
we have a little anecdote of nineteen lines con- 
taining nothing that is characteristic of Saint- 
Pierre. Moli&re is represented by an extract 
from Don Juan, one of his less important plays 
and the extract is, moreover, so short as to be 
almost unintelligible, breaking off as it does in 
the middle of a scene. 

Some of the details, too, need revision. For 
example : 
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6. 4. en trousse cannot mean "in the saddle- 
bag," but "in a bundle." 

52.19. Sergent is not "sergeant." The mod- 
ern word here would be huissier, which may be 
rendered ' ' constable. ' ' 

56. 18. habit does not mean "coat," but 
" suit," as the context clearly shows. 

60. 15. ehantre is defined as "chanter," a word 
that does not mean anything here. It should be 
' ' clerk " or " precentor. ' ' In the next line habit- 
veste is explained as being "a garment, half coat, 
half jacket," which is rather confusing ; "jacket" 
or " waist-coat," would have been the proper defi- 
nition and it should have been in the vocabulary, 
not in the notes. Note 6 on this page also is worse 
than useless. "II ecouta de toutes ses oreilles" 
might well be translated literally, but to say "he 
listened with intentness" is scarcely English. 

70.4. passa condamnaiwn does not mean "he 
didn't press his point," but "he confessed judg- 
ment, " "he acknowledged his error. ' ' 

77. 9. Chaise roulante is not a " rolling chair, " 
but a kind of coach, as the context shows. 

88. 5. bdbord is defined by "larboard" in 
spite of the fact that this is an obsolete word, 
sailors always using "port" instead. 

89. 5. The note on "Sheerness" should have 
been on page 87, where the word first occurs. 

89. 31. passerelle is not "gangway," but 
"bridge." 

95. 1. According to this book "iin petit vin" 
must mean "a lil tie wine," which is altogether 
wrong. At line 15 on the same page, tilde does 
not mean "cool," but "warm." 

98. 23. Luneville is said to be "a little town," 
although it has nearly twenty-five thousand in- 
habitants. 

102. 12. ne plaignant pas ma peine is said to 
mean ' ' not regretting my work. ' ' It really means 
"not sparing my work," "working very hard." 

113. 24. h in "bachelier es lettres" should 
have been explained. 

129. 2. alhr sur les brisees is defined as "to 
follow in the footsteps," whereas it really means 
' ' to enter into competition with, " "to poach on 
another's preserves." 

143. 2. JBoursault is spoken of as the author 
of the "Mercure galant and two or three other 
comedies, ' ' as though the ' ' Mercure galant ' ' was 
the name of a comedy. 



148. 7. un conte a dormir debout is said to be 
"a tale to send one to sleep," which makes no 
sense here. According to Littre, this means "a 
nonsensical or absurd story, ' ' and the whole line, 
as shown by the context, means "to impose on." 

149. 4. Argent comptant, according to the 
vocabulary, must mean "counting money," which 
is nonsense here. 

O. B. Super. 
Dickinson CbUege. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 
Henryson, Testament of Cresseid 8-14. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sirs : — Skeat reads (Chaucer, Works 7. 326) : 

Yit nevertheles, within myn orature 

I stude, quhen Tytan had his bemis bricht 

Withdrawin doun and sylit under cure ; 

And fair Venus, the bewty of the nicht, 

Uprais, and set unto the west full richt 

fiir goldin face, in oppositioun 

Of god Phebus direct discending doun. 

This is one of those astonishing astronomical 
situations to which novelists sometimes treat us. 
It is well known that the elongation of Venus is 
never more than 47° ; yet here we have Venus 
rising as the sun has just set. Skeat seems to 
be innocent of wonder at this phenomenon, for he 
comments on line 12 : 'unto, i. e. over against. 
The planet Venus, rising in the east, set her face 
over against the west, where the sun had set.' 



Albert S. Cook. 



Yale University. 



Cynewdlf's Christ, 11. 173b-176a. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — These lines contain two sentences the 
meaning and significance of which have caused 
much discussion, but which may be made clear 
by a slight textual emendation and redistribution 
of parts in the dialogue. I follow Thorpe and 
Cook in their assignment of parts, save that 11. 
173b— 175a, I would assign to Mary, changing 
mlnre to ftinre. This passage is manifestly inap- 
propriate as coming from Joseph, whose whole 



